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®riginal Communications. 


THE “ NOVELTY.” 


Mr. Wimsuurt’s new patent steam-ship 
was launched on Saturday, the 14th inst., 
and received the above appropriate name. 
She is to be propelled by the screw, and will 
have great and manifold advantages over 
common steamers ; there will be little or no 
noise or tremulous motion on board, but 
she will glide along as smoothly as if 
driven by sails. She is rigged as a bark ; 
the mizen-mast, being made of plates of iron, 
forms the funnel, and through it, moreover, 
the steam is let off; the emission of smoke 
will be almost imperceptible, as the boiler is 
to be heated by coke; the steam can be got 
up in twenty, and the vessel under weigh in 
one minute. When the wind is favourable 
recourse may be had to sails, the propeller 
being so fitted as to be taken out in ten 
minutes, weather permitting, without im- 
peding the motion of the vessel in the 
least. When under canvas, the screw may 
be kept in its place under the keel. But 
what is of still greater importance, from the 
comparatively little room which the engine 
occupies, this vessel, with half the power of 
a steamer with paddles, has three times the 
space for cargo, and will be of equal speed— 
from eight to ten miles an hour. 

It is very probable that ere long ship- 
owners will find it to their advantage to em- 
ploy this kind of engine in all their ships, 
whether coasters or outward bound. 

The length of the “ Novelty” is 115 feet 
6 inches, its breadth of beam 24 feet. It is 
capable of carrying 20 cabin passengers and 
150 between decks, 2 engine men, 2 stokers, 
and 16 of a crew, with 220 tons of cargo, 
and space for 50 tons of coke. 





Le Feuilleton of French Literature. 


“THE RHINE.” 
(From the French of Victor Hugo.) 
BY L’ETUDIANT, 
AUTHOR OF “SKETCHES IN FRANCE,” ETC, 








LETTER XX.—(continued.) 


Since my boyhood I have always derived 
extreme delight from travelling on foot, for 
in many of my pedestrian trips I met with 
adventures which have left a pleasing im- 
pression behind. 

The other day, about half-past five in the 
morning, after having given orders for m 
baggage to be transported to Bingen, I le 
Lorch, and took a boat to convey me to the 
other side of the river. If you should ever 
be here, do the same. The Roman and 
Gothic ruins of the right bank are much 
more interesting to the traveller than the 
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slate-roofed houses of the left. At six I 
was seated, after a somewhat difficult 
ascent, upon the summit of a heap of 
extinguished lava, which overlooks the 
castle of Furstemberg and the valley of 
Diebach. After viewing this old castle, 
which in 1321, 1632, and 1689, was the 
seat of European struggles, I descended. I 
left the village, and was walking joy- 
ously along, when I met three painters, 
with whom I exchanged a friendly “ good 
day.” Every time that I see three young 
men travelling on foot, whose eye-balls 
shine as if they reflected the fairy land 
of the future, I cannot prevent myself from 
wishing that their chimeras may be realized, 
and from thinking of the three brothers, 
Cadenet, Luynes, and Brandes, who, two 
hundred years ago, set out one beautiful 
morning for the court of Henry IV., having 
only amongst them one mantle, which each 
wore in his turn. Fifteen years afterwards, 
under Louis XIII., the one became Duke of 
Chaulnes ; the second, Constable of France; 
and the third, Duke of Luxembourg! 
Dream on, then, young men—persevere ! 

Travelling by three seems to be the 
fashion upon the borders of the Rhine, for 
I had scarcely reached Neiderheimbach 
when I met three more walking together. 
They were evidently students of some of 
those noble universities which tend so much 
to civilize Germany. They wore classic 
caps, had long hair, tight frock-coats, 
sticks in their hands, with pipes in their 
mouths, and, like painters, wallets upon 
their backs. They appeared to be discus- 
sing with warmth, and were apparently 
going to Bacharach. In passing, one of 
them cried out, on saluting me— : 

“ Dic nobis domne, in qua parte corporis 
animam veteres locant philosophi.” 

I returned the salutation, and replied, 
“ In corde Plato, in sanguine Empedocles, 
inter duo supercilia Lucretius.” 

The three young men smiled, and the 
eldest cried—“ Vivat Gullia regina !” 1 re- 
plied, “ Vivat Germania mater!” We then 
saluted each other, and passed on. 

Above Neiderheimbach is the sombre 
forest of Sann, where, hid among the trees, 
are two fortresses in ruins: the one, that of 
Heimburg, a Roman castle; the other, 
Sonneck, which was once infested by 
brigands. The Emperor Rodolphe de- 
molished Sonneck in 1282; time has since 
crumbled Heimburg. A ruin, still more 
awe-striking, is hid among the mountains— 
Falkenburg. 

I had, as I have already stated, left the 
village behind. Ain ardent sun was above 
me, but the fresh breeze from the river 
cooled the air around. To my right, 
betwixt two rocks, was the narrow entry of 
a charming ravine, abounding with sha- 
dows. Swarms of little birds were chirping 














joyously, and in love chasing each other 
amongst the thick leaves; a streamlet, 
swollen by the rains, torrent-like, dashed 
over the herbage, frightened the insects, 
and, when falling from stone to stone, 
formed little cascades among the pebbles. 
I discovered along this stream, in the dark- 
ness which the trees shed around, a road, 
that a thousand wild flowers—the water- 
lily, the amaranth, the everlasting, the iris 
—hide from the profane, and deck for the 

t. You are aware that there are mo- 
ments when I almost believe in the intelli- 
gence of things—it appeared to me as if I 
heard a thousand voices exclaim— 

“ Where goest thou? Seekest thou places 
untrod by human foot, but where divinity 
has left its trace? Thou wishest thy soul 
to commune with solitude; thou wishest 
light and shadow, murmurings and peace, 
changes and serenity; thou wishest the 
place where the Word is heard in silence, 
where thou seest life on the surface and 
eternity at the bottom; thou lovest the 
desert ; thou hatest not man; thou seekest 
the greensward, the moss, the humid leaves, 
tall branches, birds which warble, running 
waters, perfume mingling with the air. 
Well, enter; this is thy way.” 

It required no consideration. I entered 
the ravine. 

To tell you all that I did there, or, rather, 
what solitude did to me—how the wasps 
buzzed round the violets, how the wings 
of birds rustled among the leaves — that 
which startled in the moss, that which 
chirped in the nests; the soft and indistinct 
sound of vegetation, the beauty of the bull- 
fly, the activity of the bee, the gaiety of the 
butterfly, the patience of the spider; the 
sweet smell, the reflections, the opening of 
flowers, the lamentations, the distant cries, 
the struggling of insect with insect, the 
exhalations of the rocks, which, sighingly, 
reached the ear; the rays of heaven which 
pierced through the trees, the drops of water 
that fell, like tears, from flowers; the 
half revelations which came from all; the 
calm, harmonious, slow, and continued 
labour of all those creatures and of all those 
things which are more in connexion with 
God than with man ;—+to tell you all that, 
my friend, would be to express the ineffable, 
to shew the invisible, to paint infinity ! 
What did I do there? I no longer know. 

in the ravine of Saint-Goarshausen, 1 
wandered, I ruminated; and, in adoring, 
prayed! What wasI thinking of? Donot 
ask me. There are moments, you are aware, 
when our thoughts float as drowned in a 
thousand confused ideas. 

I at last reached—I do not know how— 
the summit of a very high hill, covered 
with short broom. In all my excursions 
upon the banks of the Rhine, I saw 
nothing so beautiful. As far as the eye 
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could reach were prairies, waters, and magic 
forests, resembling bunches of green feathers. 
It is one of those places where we imagine 
we see the tail of that magnificent peacock 
which we call nature. 

Behind the hill on which I was seated, 
on the summit of a mount covered with fir 
and chesnut trees, I perceived a sombre 
ruin, a colossal heap of brown basalt, in the 
form of a citadel. What castle was it? I 
could not tell, for I did not know where I 
was. To examine a ruin at hand is my 
manie; therefore, at the expiration of a 
quarter of an hour I was wandering 
through it, searching, foraging, and turn- 
ing over huge stones, with the hopes of 
finding an inscription which would throw 
some light upon this venerable ruin. 

On leaving the lower chamber, the corner 
of astone, one end buried in the rubbish, 
struck my view. I immediately stooped, 
and with my hands and feet cleared every- 
thing away, under the impression of finding 
upon it the name of this mysterious ruin. 
On this large block of stone, the figure of a 
man, clothed in armour, but without a 
head, was sculptured, and under his feet 
were the following lines:— 

** Vox TACVIT PERIIT LUX. NOX RVIT ET RVIT 
VMBRA VIR CARET IN hei pate 
QVO CARET EFFIGIES. 

I was as far back as ever. This castle 
was an enigma. I had sought for words ; I 
had found them: that is, an inscription 
without adate—an epitaph without aname— 
a statue without a head. While buried in 
reflection, the distinct noise of voices reached 
me. I listened. It was a quick dialogue, a 
few words of which I could only distinguish, 
amid the shouts of laughter and cries of ay" 
These were—“ Fall of the i rnctpath.” a 
terranean passage— Very ogly footpath. 
rising from the tombstone, I beheld three 
young girls, clothed in white, with fair faces, 
smiling cheeks, and bright blue eyes. 
Nothing could be more magical, more 
charming, for a réveur, so situated, than 
this apparition. It would have been pardon- 
able for a poet to have taken them for 
angels, or saints of heaven; I must affirm 
that, to me, they were only three English 

irls. 

7 suddenly crossed my mind that by 
profiting by these angels I might find, with- 
out further trouble, the name of the castle. 
They spoke English ; therefore I concluded 
they belonged tothat country. Togiveme 
countenance, I opened my portfolio, called 
to my aid the little English of which I was 
master, then began to look into the ravine, 
murmuring to myself—“ Beautiful view! 
Very fine, very pretty waterfall!” &c. &c. 

The young girls, surprised at my sudden 
appearance, began, while stifling their 
laughs, to whisper to each other. They 
looked charming, but were evidently laugh- 
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ing at me. I summoned up my courage, 
advanced a few steps towards the blooming 
group, which remained stationary, and 
saluting with my most gracious air the 
eldest of the three, uttered— 

“ What is, if you please, the name of his 
castle?” 

The sweet girl smiled, looked at her two 
companions, and, slightly blushing, replied, 
with a pure French accent— 

“ I believe, sir, it is called Falkenburg. 
At least, a French gentleman, who is now 
speaking with my father in the Grand 
Tower, said so. If you will take the trouble 
to go round that way, sir, you will meet 
them.” These words, so much to the point, 
and spoken with a pure French accent, 
sufficed to convince me of my mistake ; but 
the charming creature took the trouble of 


adding— 

“ We are not English, sir; we are French; 
and you are from France !” 

“ How do you know, miss,” I replied, 
“ that I am a Frenchman ?” 

“ By your English,” the youngest replied. 

The eldest sister looked at her with an 
air of severity—that is, if beauty, grace, 
youth, innocence, and joy, can have a severe 
air. For my part, I burst into a fit of 
laughter. 

“ But, young ladies,” I said, “ you were 
speaking English, yourselves, a few minutes 
ago.” 

ee To amuse us,” the youngest replied. 

“ For exercise,” said the other, chidingly. 

This flat and motherly rectification was 
lost upon the young girl, who ran gaily 
to the tombstone, raising slightly her gown, 
on account of the stones, and displaying 
the prettiest foot imaginable. “Oh!” she 
cried, “ come andsee this! It is a statue— 
it has no head—it is a man !” 

The other two joined their sister ; and a 
minute afterwards, all three were upon the 
tomb, the sun reflecting their handsome 
profiles upon the granite spectre. A few 
minutes ago, I was asking myself the name 
of the decapitated warrior, now I asked my- 
self the names of the young girls; and I 
cannot tell what I felt when seeing thus 
mixing together these two mysteries, the 
one full of horror, the other full of charms, 

By listening to their soft whisperings, I 
discovered the name of the second. She 
was the prettiest—a true princess for fairy 
tales. Her long eyelashes half hid the 
bright apple of her eye, that the pure 
light penetrated. She was between her 
younger and her eldest sister, as pudeur 
between naiveté and grace, bearinga faint re- 
semblance to both. She looked at me twice, 
but spoke not; she was the only one of the 
three whose voice I had not heard, and the 
only one whose nameI knew. At one time, 
her younger sister said to her—*“ Look, 

Stella!” I at no former period so well un- 








derstood all that is in that name limpid 
luminous, and charming, 

The youngest made these reflections in 
an audible voice—* Poor man, they have 
cut his head off! It was then the time 
when they took off the heads of men!” 
Then she exclaimed —‘ O! here's the 
epitaph. It is Latin: ‘Vox TacuIT PERIIT 
Lux.’ It is difficult to read. I should like 
to know what it says.” 

“Let us go for our father,” the eldest 
said; “he will explain it to us.” - There- 
upon all three bounded away like fawns, 
They did not even deign to ask me; and I 
was somewhat humbled on thinking that 
my English had given them a bad opinion 
of my Latin. I took a pencil, and wrote 
beneath the inscription the following trans- 
lation of the distich :-— 

Dans la nuit la voix se tue, 
L’ombre éteignit le flambeau. 


Ce qui manque & la statue 
Manque & l’homme en son tombeau. 


Just as I was finishing the last line, I 
heard the young girls shouting —* This way, 
father—this way!” I made my escape, how- 
ever, before they appeared. Did they see 
the explanation that I had left them? I do 
not know. I hastened to a different part of 
the ruin, and saw them no more. Neither 
did I hear anything further of the mysterious 


decapitated chevalier. Saddestiny! What . 


crime had that miserable man committed? 
Man had bereft him of life; Providence 
had added to that, forgetfulness. His statue 
was deprived of a head, his name is lost to 
legends, and his history is no longer in the 
memory of man! His tombstone, also, will 
soon disappear. Some vigneron of Sonneck, 
or of Ruppertsberg, will take it, trample 
upon the mutilated skeleton that it, perhaps, 
still covers, break it in two, and make 3 
seat, on which the peasants will sit, old 
women knit, and children play. In our 
days, both in Germany and France, ruins 


are of utility; for with old palaces new | 


huts are constructed. 

But, my friend, allow me to return 
to Falkenburg. It is enough for me, 
in this nest of legends, to speak of this 
old tower, still erect and proud, though its 
interior be dilapidated. If you do not know 
the adventures that transpired here, the 
legends that abound respecting this place, & 
recital of a few of them may amuse you. 
One in particular, that of Gantram and 
Liba, starts fresh in my memory. It was 
upon this bridge that Gantram met two men 
carrying a coffin; and on this stair that 
Liba threw herself into his arms, saying, 
smilingly—“ A coffin? No; itis the nuptial 
bed that you have seen!” It was in this 
court, at present filled with hemlock, in 
flower, that Gantram, when conducting his 
bride to the altar, saw—to him alone visible 
—a man clothed in black, and a woman, 
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with a veil over her face, walking before 
him. It was in this Roman chapel, now 
crumbling, where living lizards creep upon 
those that are sculptured, that, when Gan- 
tram was putting the wedding ring upon 
the tapered finger of his bride, he suddenly 
felt the cold grasp of an unknown hand— 
it was that of the maiden of the castle, who, 
while she combed her hair, sang, the night 
long, near an open and empty grave. 

‘a remained several hours in these 
ruins,—a thousand ideas crowded upon me. 
Spiritus loci! My next letter may contain 
them. Hunger also came; but, thanks to 
the French deer that a fair voyageuse whom 
I met spoke to me about, I was enabled to 
reach a village on the borders of the Rhine, 
which is, I believe, called Trecktlingshau- 
sen—the ancient Trajani Castrum. 

All that is here in the shape of an auberge 
is a taverne &@ biere; and all that I found for 
dinner was a tough leg of mutton, which a 
student, who was smoking his pipe at the 
door, tried to dissuade me from eating, by 
saying that a hungry Englishman who had 
been here an hour before me, tried to mas- 
ticate it, but had left off in disgust. I did 
not reply haughtily, as Marshal de Crequi 
did before the fortress of Gavi—‘“ What 
Barberousse cannot take, Barbegrise will 
take ;” but I ate of the leg of mutton.* 

* In p. 292, line 33, for “ arcade” read “' oréade.”” 

(To be continued.) 





Hiscellaneous. 

CONTRAST BETWEEN AN ORIENTAL AND 
AN ENGLISH MOB. 
Hyperasap, being the court of a Moslem 
prince, is remarkable for religious cere- 
monies, and I was much gratified to hear 
from a person who has travelled over the 

test part of India, and visited Delhi and 
ucknow, that the city of thé Nizam is 
much more thoroughly eastern than the two 
former, which have been Europeanized from 
constant intercourse with the English, and 
from the number of tourists who have visited 
their splendid antiquities. In the vicinity 
of Hyderabad is a lofty eminence called 
Mowl- Ali, where a Mussulman festival takes 
place every year. One large rock consti- 
tutes the hill, and the legend respecting it 
1s very curious. li, the celebrated son-in- 
law of Mahomet, is supposed to have tra- 
velled through India, and to have left the 
impress of his feet on this rock, which 
therefore received his name. 

A learned Mussulman, in speaking to me 
on the above subject, said this story was 
“ the foolishness of the ignorant,” and not 
believed by wise men; that the fact was as 
follows :—The hill formerly belonged to the 
Hindoos, who used it for pagan ceremonies, 
and was purchased by a Moslem, who, 
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having had the form cf two feet engraved 
upon the rock, declared it was a memorial 
of the visit of Ali, and instituted a splendid 
annual commemoration there of his birth- 
day. The word Mowl is an Arabic term 
answering to our Mr., or Lord, in English. 
The Nizam and his minister, the maharajah 
chartdoolah, have beautiful houses there 
during the ceremonies, which continue for 
three days. On the last they ascend the 
hill by a flight of broad steps cut in the 
rock, which is entirely covered with throngs 
of people. Before the pageant commences 
they take up a camel, heavily loaded with 
sandal-wood dust, which they scatter over 
the print of Ali’s feet till the air becomes 
quite fragrant round the hallowed spot. 

The Mowl-Ali festival was anticipated 
by all classes of Indians with the same 
eagerness that a coronation would excite 
amongst the English, and this feeling rose 
to its height on the morning when the 
Nizam emerged from his palace in the city, 
attended by many of the ladies of his zenana, 
to proceed to the sacred hill, which is about 
ten miles off. Those ladies are principally 
dancing girls, and some are reported to be 
very beautiful: this we had no opportunity 
of ascertaining, and therefore our imagina- 
tion probably invested them with greater 
charms than they really possessed. Asthe 
Nizam passed by while we were at break- 
fast, he sent some of his retainers to inform 
the Resident, General Fraser, with oriental 
politeness, that he was near his dwelling, 
and offering prayers that his prosperity and 
fortune might always increase. 

We formed a large party, and occupied a 
splendid tent about sixty feet long, during 
the last day upon which the grand procession 
takes place, and in the evening sallied forth 
upon elephants to witness the 
which is a term the natives apply to every 
kind of show. 

The temporary buildings erected for the 
occasion at the foot of the hill were fantastic 
in the extreme, but did not realize one’s 
ideas of eastern magnificence. Unfortu- 
nately the evening was rather wet, so that 
the Nizam did not venture out: all the 
natives have a singular dread of rain, and 
fear being exposed to it. We saw an 
immense encampment round his house, 
quite a canvas city, such were the number 
of tents, as he took all his household with 
him, and Chandoobal was likewise accom- 
panied by his numerous retainers. Some 
of these pavilions were of red cloth topped 
with balls of gold, others looked white as 
snow; but our attention was soon drawn 
from these to the vast multitude of pic- 
turesque figures moving around us. The 
graceful Arab steed ; the majestic elephants 
richly caparisoned; the camels shaking 
their bells as they move along, appear 
formed expressly for an Asiatic pageant, 
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so well do they harmonize with the general 
scene. Diderot said “ that the character of 
a woman should be painted with a butterfly’s 
wing,” and this should be used to depict 
the variegated mass at the Mowl-Ali festi- 
val, but the wing should be that of one of 
the gorgeous Indian butterflies. An eastern 
crowd of the lower orders is essentially diffe- 
rent from an English mob. The following 
points of contrast will give the reader an 
accurate idea of what I mean to convey :— 
The dress of Europeans is always frightful ; 
we do not think so from being accustomed 
to it, but regard the poorer classes, with 
their ragged hats, shabby bonnets, smock 
frocks, and patched gowns, and then fancy 
thousands of turbaned heads all attired with 
the richest colours, the white robe, the 
cummerbund, which answers to “the girdle 
of the loins” spoken of in scripture, the 
bright saree of the Indian woman folded 
round her form with as much grace as the 
drapery round a Grecian statue, and the 
quantities of jewels, which are very superior 
to the coral necklaces which are sometimes 
beheld in unison with papillotes made out 
of an old newspaper, behind the counter in 
the provincial towns of Great Britain. 
Many of their spangles, anklets, and nose- 
rings, are very handsome, (I am alluding 
to the lower orders,) and they are all made 
of real gold and silver. Then we must 
take into account the elegance of figure 
almost universal among the natives of 
India; there are no such things as bump- 
kins, or clowns;—a ploughboy is here 
styled a cultivator, and is not in the least 
awkward or clumsy. The Hindoos are 
generally small and feeble, but some of 
their tribes, the Mahrattas and Rajpoots, are 
splendid men. The finest person I saw 
was an Affghan chief. He was attired in 
the most sumptuous purple velvet robe, 
with a quantity of jewels, a large Cachemere 
shawl of the most exquisite light green, the 
colour of a beryl. A quantity of Affghans 
surrounded his elephant, who fully realized 
the idea we form of the warriors 


** Of Hindoo Kosh in stormy freedom bred!” 


and as I gazed upon them, what interesting 
thoughts of their native land rushed upon 
my mind—of the mighty events of which 
Affghanistan is the theatre—events quite 
unparalleled since India has acknowledged 
the supremacy of Great Britain, and pos- 
sessing hundredfold interest from belonging 
to our contemporary history, rather than to 
by-gone centuries! These reflections were 
soon interrupted by the loud war-cry of the 
Arabs, which proceeded from a large party 
of the wild children of the desert running 
before an elephant on which one of their 
chiefs was seated. He was a splendid looking 
man, the beau ideal of an Asiatic warrior ; 
he was attired with the greatest simplicity ; 





his daggers, lance, and massive iron shield 
richly embossed, would have been worthy 
of the heroes of the Iliad. The scarlet 
turban set off his bronze complexion, his 
fierce dark eye, and aquiline features to the 
greatest advantage; and the martial accou- 
trements suited the athletic and muscular 
form: The contrast between the Affghan 
and Arab chiefs was very interesting. The 
former gave one the idea of the monarch of 
his land, who, when taken captive by Alex- 
ander, replied to that conqueror, who asked 
how he wished to be treated,—“‘Like a king!” 
The latter might have been chosen as a 
model by a painter anxious to depict Ismael 
“the archer of the wilderness.” Behind 
the Arab were seated two beautiful little 
boys, who strongly resembled him ; for even 
their lineaments, now possessing the delicacy 
of early childhood, bore the characteristics 
of their race—of that wild courage and 
lawless spirit which makes them realize 
their scriptural designation—“ a people 
whose hand is against every man, and every 
man’s hand against them.” One great 
ornament to the procession was the number 
of handsome children, who were drest in 
the richest velvet, or cloth of gold, and 
mounted on the most graceful steeds, dis- 
playing their infant talents for horseman- 
ship. ‘Two or three of them, who did not 
appear above eight years old, were bran- 
dishing drawn swords, which most probably 
their friends had taken the precaution to 
blunt. Many of these youngsters had 
magnificent jewels, but there were none 
who struck my fancy so much as the two 
little Arabs, who had nothing striking in 
their habiliment, excepting their turbans of 
pomegranate coloured silk interwoven with 
silver stripes. Not the least beautiful part 
of the pageant was an immense royal tiger, 
which a fakeer was holding by a string, just 
as a blind beggar in England leads about 
his dog. The natives have quite a passion 
for taming all kinds of animals and birds, in 
which they generally succeed very well. 
As we passed by, the tiger was crouching 
on the ground half asleep, but at the request 
of one of our party the fakeer roused him, 
upon which the beast evinced great displea- 
sure, and though he obeyed, it was not 
with a good grace ; he shewed his claws and 
teeth, while his stealthy look denoted the 
height of his indignation. Our elephants 
were by no means gratified by the rencontre, 
and trumpeted (to use the Indian sporting 
term for the noise they make with their 
trunk) most vociferously, which is their 
mode of attempting to frighten away tigers, 
for they hold them in great aversion. 
When the purple shadows of twilight fell 
over the scene we returned to our tents, and 
spent the evening in dancing. Two very 
handsome Moslems, who firmly believed 
the superstition of Mowl-Ali, had spent the 
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day with us and were spectators of the 
scene. They probably reflected how strange 
it was that they should be the guest of 
Europeans on a spot hallowed by their 
sacred traditions, and behold the haffir 

-wallahs,* exhibiting the “light fantas- 
tic toe” on their own consecrated ground. 
Nobody can be acquainted with the faith, 
history, or character of Mussulmans, and 
wonder that hatred against the British rule 
should be evinced throughout India. A 
gentleman, during the evening, remarking 
upon the mortifying contrast between our 
graceful and dignified Asiatic friends and 
our own countrymen, observed—“ In de- 
portment and manners they are as much 
superior to us as we are to the Hottentots.” 
The truth of the remark could not be alto- 


. gether controverted, yet we should not like 


to acquiesce in the same opinion. ‘There is 
nothing more painful to one’s legitimate 
national pride than to be obliged to acknow- 
ledge the inferiority of Englishmen. How- 
ever, as we do not think that “manners 
make the man,” if the comparison only 
affected these it would not be of great con- 
sequence ; but on the same day we had wit- 
nessed a countless multitude, composed of 
either Mussulmans or Pagans, all behaving 
with perfect propriety: amidst the many 
thousands of quiet and graceful beings there 
were two men reeling about in a’state of 
bratal intoxication—these men were British 
soldiers. It would be impossible to describe 
how shocked we were at this spectacle ; still 
more to hear from those who had lived long 
in the country that similar things were 
generally witnessed on these occasions. 
his fact shews that missionaries may well 
declare the bad example of Christians in 
India is the greatest bar to their making 
converts; and we cannot be surprised at 
the answer they frequently give when they 
hear the gospel preached—“ Why do you 
not tell these good things to your own 
countrymen, who require instruction so 
much?” In concluding these remarks upon 
the Mowl-Ali festival, and the good be- 
haviour of the Indian people, we must notice 
as a singular fact, that there is no police or 
any sort of authority to keep them under 
control, like constables, &c.; it would ex- 
tend this article beyond its due limits to 
enter into the causes of this good behaviour, 
but two of the most prominent reasons may 
be given—the calm gravity of the native 
character, and the prohibition against drink- 
ing wine in the Koran.—St. James’s Mag. 


GREEK BRIGANDS. 
SEVERAL curious details respecting the 
habits of the Greek brigands in their more 


* These words signify ‘‘ Infidel wearers of hats,” 
which they call the English. 
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organized state, were supplied me by.some 
veteran Philhellenes at Argos, from experi- 
ence furnished in the course of their own 
military career. Their system of organi- 
zation 1s very complete. Each band is dis- 
tributed into three, or at the most, four 
classes. ‘The first comprehends the chief 
alone—the second his officers, or more ac- 
complished marauders—the third the re- 
mainder of the gang. The booty is dis- 
tributed into a corresponding number of 
shares. The chief is entitled to one for 
himself, and each subdivision of his force to 
another respectively. As the number of 
each rank is in the inverse ratio of their 
merit, the emoluments of the various mem- 
bers are thus in the proportion of their 
services. When acting in detached parties, 
for the more ready communication with 
each other, or with head-quarters, they 
have a system of signals, which consists in 
piling stones in small cairns or pillars, con- 
veying, according to their variety of form 
and arrangement, or the number of stones 
employed, like the ciphers of our tele- 
graphs, each a different signification to the 
initiated. When on the march, and anxious 
to observe secrecy in their movements, they 
are careful never to follow the beaten track 
for more than a certain distance at a time, 
but every two or three miles the whole 
party strike off at separate tangents into the 
mountains, and remuster at a preconcerted 
point on a more advanced stage of their 
journey. While on the road, they travel in 
single file, one in front ofthe other, and the 
last two or three of each party drag a brush 
behind them to efface the mark of their 
footsteps in the dust. Similar precautions 
are taken at their bivouacs to destroy all 
trace of their movements. Their fires they 
manage in such a manner as to leave no 
black spot on the ground, by placing a thick 
layer of green wood below, on which the 
dry is piled and lighted, as upon a hearth; 
and before leaving the place, they lift the 
lower stratum in one mass, with the ashes 
on the top of it, carry it to some distance, 
and strew it in the recesses of the forest. 

In laying their ambush, their tactic is to 
entrap their victims into the very centre of 
their body, and then, starting suddenly out 
upon them from their lurking places, to hem 
them in on every side with a chevaux de 
frise of muskets pointed at their breasts, so 
as to prevent the possibility of either resist- 
ance or escape. The travellers receive at 
the same moment, (unless the object is to 
kiil or make prisoners, rather than mere 
plunder) the order to lie on their faces, 
when a portion of the gang stands guard 
over them, while the remainder dispose of 
their baggage. The art they possess of 
concealing their persons on such occasions 
is said to be most extraordinary ; doubling 
themselves up behind stones or bushes, 
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often, to all appearance, scarcely large 
enough to cover their bodies, studying the 

form and colour of the surface of the ground, 

and adapting it to that of their own clothes, 

so that an inexperienced person might even 

cast his eye over them, and yet pass them 
unobserved, like a hare or rabbit in its 
form. One of my informants assured me 
that he had, in one instance, suddenly found 
himself encompassed by a body of a dozen 
or fifteen armed men, on ground where he 
scarcely before had thought it possible a 
single one could have found a hiding place ; 
so that on looking around afterwards, it ap- 
peared almost as if his enemies had sprung 
up, like the Cadmean heroes of old, from 
the bowels of the earth. Skill and boldness 
in the conduct of an ambush were as es- 
sential in the tactics of the ancient heroes 
as of the modern Klephts; and there can 
he little doubt that these very arts were as 
carefully studied, and as successfully prac- 
tised, by a Diomed, as a Kolokotroni. The 
best precaution against this danger is a 
little dog, trained to range the ground in 
front of his master, and whose instinct will 
effectually baffle the utmost perfection of 
klephtic wisdom or ingenuity. 

They hive also an organized sytem of 
espionage, and their means of obtaining in- 
telligence as to the plans of their enemies, 
in the cabinet or the field, are very wonder- 
ful. An officer of distinction, who had at 
various times been extensively employed 
against them, told me that, in one very 
troublesome campaign, where he had taken 
all the ordinary precautions to conceal his 
designs or movements, he afterwards ascer- 
tained, by the confession of the captured 
chief, that many of the most important had 
been perfectly well known and antici- 
pated by him. Apart from the natural 
acuteness of the race, there are other cir- 
cumstances favourable to the success both 
of their political and military manceuvres. 
In this, and, indeed, in most other countries, 
any regular system of brigandage is usually 
connected with intestine war, or civil dis- 
sension. In times of political tranquillity, 
the mere spirit of outlawry would hardly 
be sufficient, even in a country so imper- 
fectly civilized as Greece, to draw together 
hundreds of individuals, who might gain a 
livelihood by industrious habits, for the 
purpose of plundering the traveller, or 
preying on the peaceful population; and 
even if the Government were unable to 
check it, the spirit of self-preservation 
would induce the citizens to do their best 
to put down such a nuisance. But where 
robbery and murder are cloaked under the 
pretext, real or imaginary, of self defence, 
or reprisals on an enemy, or the mainte- 
nance of a good cause, there is a great salvo 
to tender consciences; and each corps of 
outlaws fighting under such colours, is 
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seldom without a sufficient body of partisans 
among the peaceful inhabitants of the 
district it haunts, who furnish a medium of 
access to the secrets of the police or military, 
This was the case in the Turkish time, 
when, in spite of their own sufferings at the 
hands of the Klephts, the peasantry had 
always a certain sympathy with them, 
— to the fact of their being solely or 
chiefly Greeks, and of their operations 
being carried on in defiance of a hated 
government, and mainly directed against 
the Turkish aristocracy, as the more 
wealthy portion of the community. To 
such an extent was this spirit prevalent at 
the period of Dodwell’s visit to Greece, 
(1803—6,) that the remedy of last resort for 
the evil, on the part of the Turkish rulers, 
was to assemble the heads of the Christian 
clergy, and cause them to issue a general 
edict of excommunication against whoever 
should in any shape aid or abet the pro- 
ceedings of the outlaws—a step which had 
an immediate effect in reducing, if not alto- 
gether destroying theevil. Similar was the 
case during the late violent party feuds, to- 
wards the close of Capo d’Istria’s career ; 
and even now the success of the Mainotes 
against the Bavarian regulars, or of other 
bands of freebooters organized here and 
there under pretext of resistance to the un- 
popular law of Conscription, appeared 
matter of general congratulation with the 
natives. The leaders of these bands, in 
more turbulent times, it must also be re- 
membered, unlike the Italian Capi di 
Comitiva, who are usually base-horn, dis- 
solute knaves, or renegade monks, fre- 
quently belonged to the leading feudal no- 
bility of the district, who took the field at 
the head of their followers, and may be 
compared less to the common herd of ban- 
ditti chiefs than to the Autolyci or Sisyphi 
of old, or to our own border heroes, Rob 
Roys, Johnny Armstrongs, and Belted Wills. 
The character of robber, as appears from 
Homer’s account of the grandfather of 
Ulysses, if well supported, reflected rather 
honour than disgrace on a prince of those 
days. Indeed, there is much reason to 
believe, from the general tenour of the poet’s 
descriptions, that the spirit of plunder was 
little less prevalent among the petty chiefs 
of his own age than among their successors 
of the last generation.* The state of society 
in the north and south of Scotland, 2s 
illustrated by Sir Walter Scott’s Waverley 
and the Minstrelsy of the Border, resembles 
that which existed in the Greek mountains, 
both in the heroic age and in modern times, 
as nearly as can well be imagined.—Jo' 
of a Tour in Greece, by W. Mure. 

«* In Northern Greece, as we learn from Thucy- 
dides (i. 5) and Polybius (iv. 67), the same habits 
continued inveterate in more civilized ages. 


























THE ROSICRUCIANS. 


Ir was in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century that the sect of the Rosicrucians 
first began to create a sensation in Europe. 
The influence which they exercised upon 
opinion during their brief career, and the 
permanent impression which they have left 
upon European literature, claim for them 
especial notice. Before their time, alchymy 
was bat a grovelling delusion ; and theirs 
is the merit of having spiritualized and re- 
fined it. They also enlarged its sphere, 
and supposed the possession of the philoso- 
pher’s stone to be, not only the means of 
wealth, but of health and happiness; and 
the instrument by which man could com- 
mand the services of superior beings, control 
the elements to his will, defy the obstruc- 
tions of time and space, and acquire the 
most intimate knowledge of all the secrets 
of the universe. Wild and visionary as they 
were, they were not without their uses; if 
it were only for having purged the super- 
stitions of Europe of the dark and disgust- 
ing forms with which the monks had peopled 
it, and substituted, in their stead, a race of 
mild, graceful, and beneficent beings. 


THEIR TENETS AND RULES. 


They asserted, in the first place, “ that the 
meditations of their founders surpassed 
everything that had ever been imagined 
since the creation of the world, without even 
excepting the revelations of the Deity ; that 
they were destined to accomplish the gene- 
ral peace and regeneration of man before 
the end of the world arrived; that they 
possessed all wisdom and piety in a supreme 
degree; that they possessed all the graces 
of nature, and could distribute them among 
the rest of mankind according to their plea- 
sure; that they were subject to neither 
hunger, nor thirst, nor disease, nor old age, 
nor to any other inconvenience of nature ; 
that they knew by inspiration, and at the 
first glance, every one who was worthy to 
be admitted into their society ; that they 
had the same knowledge then which they 
would have possessed if they had lived from 
the beginning of the world, and had been 
always acquiring it; that they had a volume 
in which they could read all that ever was 
or ever would be written in other books till 
the end of time; that they could force to 
and retain in their service the most power- 
ful spirits and demons; that, by the virtue 
of their songs, they could attract pearls and 
precious stones from the depths of the sea 
or the bowels of the earth; that God had 
covered them with a thick cloud, by means 
of which they could shelter themselves from 
the malignity of their enemies, and that 
they could thus render themselves invisible 
from all eyes; that the eight first brethren 
of the “ Rose-cross” had power to cure all 
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maladies ; that, by means of the fraternity 
the triple diadem of the Pope would be re- 
duced into dust; that they only admitted 
two sacraments, with the ceremonies of the 
primitive church, renewed by them; that 
they recognised the Fourth Monarchy and = 
the Emperor of the Romans as their chief 
and the chief of all Christians; that they 
would provide him with more gold, their 
treasures being inexhaustible, than the 
King of Spain had ever drawn from the 
= regions of Eastern and Western Ind.” 

his was their confession of faith. Their 
rules of conduct were six in number, and 
as follow :— ° 

First. That, in their travels, they should 
gratuitously cure all diseases. 

Secondly. That they should always dress 
in conformity to the fashion of the country 
in which they resided. 

Thirdly. That they should, once every 
year, meet together in the place appointed 
by the fraternity, or send in writing an 
available excuse. 

Fourthly. That every brother, whenever 
he felt inclined to die, should choose a per- 
son worthy to succeed him. 

Fifthly. That the words “ Rose-cross” 
should be the marks by which they should 
recognise each other. 

Sixthly. That their fraternity should be 
kept secret for six times twenty years. 

They discarded for ever all the old tales 
of sorcery and witchcraft, and communion 
with the devil. They said there were no 
such horrid, unnatural, and disgustin 
beings, as the incubi and succubi, an 
the innumerable grotesque imps that men 
had believed in for so many 
was not surrounded with enemies like these, 
but with myriads of beautiful and beneficent 
beings, all anxious to do him service. The 
air was peopled with sylphs, the water with 
undines or naiads, the bowels of the earth 
with gnomes, and the fire with salamanders. 
All these beings were the friends of man, 
and desired nothing so much as that men 
should purge themselves of all uncleanness, 
and thus be enabled to see and converse 
with them. They great power, 
and were unrestrained by the barriers of 
space or the obstructions of matter. But 
man was in one particular their superior. 
He had an immortal soul, and they had not. 
They might, however, become sharers in 
man’s immortality, if they could inspire one 
of that race with the passion of love towards 
them. Hence it was the constant endea- 
vour of the female spirits to captivate the 
admiration of men ; and of the male gnomes, 
sylphs, salamanders, and undines, to be be- 
loved by a woman. The object of this 
passion, in returning their love, imparted a 
portion of that celestial fire the soul; and 
from that time forth the beloved became 
equal to the lover, and both, when their al- 
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lotted course was run, entered together into 
the mansions of felicity. These spirits, 
they said, watched constantly over mankind 
by night and day. Dreams, omens, and 
presentiments were all their works, and the 
means by which they gave warning of the 
approach of danger. But though so well 
inclined to befriend man for their own 
sakes, the want of a soul rendered them at 
times capricious and revengeful: they took 
offence on slight causes, and heaped injuries 
instead of benefits on the heads of those who 
extinguished the light of reason that was in 
them, by gluttony, debauchery, and other 
appetites of the body. 


THE LITERATURE OF EUROPE INDEBTED 
TO THE ROSICRUCIANS, 


Poetry and romance are deeply indebted 
to the Rosicrucians for many a graceful 
creation. The literature of England, France, 
and Germany, contains hundreds of sweet 
fictions, whose machinery has been bor- 
rowed from their day-dreams. The “deli- 
cate Ariel” of Shakspeare stands pre-emi- 
nent among the number. From the same 
source Pope drew the airy tenants of Be- 
linda’s dressing-room, in his charming 
“ Rape of the Lock ;” and La Motte Fouque, 
the beautiful and capricious water-nymph, 
Undine, around whom he has thrown more 
grace and loveliness, and for whose imagi- 
nary woes he has excited more sympathy, 
than ever were bestowed on a supernatural 
being. Sir Walter Scott also endowed the 
White Lady of Avenel with many of the 
attributes of the undines, or water-sprites. 
German romance and lyrical poetry teem 
with allusions to sylphs, gnomes, undines, 
and salamanders ; and the French have not 
been behind in substituting them, in works 
of fiction, for the more cumbrous mytho- 
logy of Greece and Rome. The sylphs, 
more especially, have been the favourites 
of the bards, and have become so familiar 
to the popular mind as to be, in a manner, 
confounded with that other race of ideal 
beings, the fairies, who can boast of an an- 
tiquity much more venerable in the annals 
of superstition. Having these obligations 
to the Rosicrucians, no lover of poetry can 
wish, however absurd they were, that such 
a sect of philosophers had never existed.— 
Mackay’s Popular Delusions. 


AN EJECTED FAMILY. 


WE had sent our car onwards, and were 
proceeding on foot, a practice that enables 
us to converse with the peasantry, and so 
increases our enjoyment and adds to our 
information. It was a fine clear evening; 
the sun was sinking behind the pure emerald 
hill slopes; the air was mild and healthy ; 
the “rail” was croaking along the hedges, 


and the thrush singing the sweet and varied 
melodies which art can neither imitate nor 
teach; a lane, or, as the Irish so prettily 
call it, “‘a bohreen,” branched off from the 
high road, and some noble old trees had in- 
terlaced their arms above it, so as to form a 
succession of living arches, the most perfect 
and picturesque we had ever observed ; the 
elevated enclosures of the path were tangled 
by a profusion of flowers—the purple fox- 
glove, with its fairy-like caps, and the spark- 
ling leaves and knotty twistings of sly 
robin-run-the-hedge, mingled with the tas- 
seled meadow-sweet and broad-leaved dock, 
—all beautiful according to their kind; then 
there were occasional breaks amid the 
branches, through which the sun, so glowing 
before its departure, darted the most vivid 
light, shewing the sylvan tracery to the best 
advantage: it was altogether so exquisite a 
bit of light and shade that, until we had 
looked on it for some time, we had not per- 
ceived three young children huddled up to- 
gether at the stump of an aged thorn, a few 

yards down the lane; the eldest, a grown- 

up girl, supported a sleeping infant on her 
knees; the third, whose costume was as 
slight as it is possible to fancy, was crying 
bitterly ; and in his fruitless attempts to dry 

his tears, had smeared his face over, so as 

to give it the appearance of a mask. His 

trouble was of that nature which in England 
would be alleviated by bread and butter, and 

cured by bread and sugar; but the grief 
that caused emotion in the eldest girl was 
altogether different—it was such as strong 

women can hardly bear; her features were 

hardened into the expression of despair, and 

what is more at variance with the first hours 

of youth, sullen despair. An old blind dog 

sat at her feet, with his head on her knee, 

his thick sightless eyes upturned to her, 

while she stroked his head mechanically, 

and without uttering a word. 

“ Let me go back, Essy—let me go back 
just for a minute, and I wont! cry out; do 
let me, and I’ll be as good as goold, I will,” 
said the boy. 

The girl made no reply, but clutched his 
shoulder and held him fast. There was 
some resistance on the boy’s part, but it did 
not continue long, for he agreed to keep 
still if she’d “ loose her hold ;? which she 
did, though her hand still remained on his 
shoulder. We were so interested in the 
girl’s sorrow, that we endeavoured to alle- 
viate it by kind words, and asked if any of 
her people were ill? Then she burst into 
tears, and the hardness, which rendered her 
expression so painful to look upon, relaxed. 
“Tthank you kindly for asking; only the 
trouble, ma’am, is hard on us this evening. 
We're turned out—we, that never let the 
winter gale run till summer, that for all we 
took out of the bit of land put double in it, 
and did with half feeding, sooner than wrong 














the earth that gave us that same. We're 
turned out this blessed evening, to wander 
the world, or to starve in Navan; to die 
away from the light of the heavens, and the 
fresh air, and the fields, Oh, there’s no use 
in talking, but my heart will burst—it will 
burst open in me, if I think of the cruelty 
of the world. How can my father live in a 
town where there are hundreds of men 
strong an’ able to work as he? what can he 
get to do there? If they'd let us builda 
sod-house by the side of the road itself, in 
the place where he’s known, he could get 
work among the neighbours; but that spoils 
the look of the country, they say. Och 
hone! sure the starving look of the poor 
spoils it worse.” 

“ Ye’r crying worse than me, Essy, now,” 

said the boy; “and you promised mother 
you'd keep in the tears—let me see if she is 
crying still.” 
_ “Stay where you are, Jimmy, my boy; 
there’s a good child; mother can bear it 
better when she does not see us. Oh, I 
could beg the world’s bread for her from 
door to door, though, until this blessed 
hour, we never asked charity from man or 
mortal; but I could beg, starve, (that’s asy 
enough, ) or die, for my own darling mother, 
if God laves her with us; but he wont; 
death was printed in her face this morning— 
she'll die from me! Oh, Holy Virgin! hear 
my prayer this evenin’, and if one must go, 
take me, blessed Queen of heaven,-and lave 
her with her husband and her helpless 
childre.” 

The poor girl sank upon her knees, still 
pressing the infant to her bosom; and we 
walked on, anxious to ascertain the truth of 
so bad a statement. : 

A turn in the lane brought us opposite to 
what had been a nesting of three or four 
cottages; the greater number had been dis- 
possessed of their inmates a few months 
before; there was evidence that some time 
had elapsed since the walls had been un- 
covered. The one furthest off was the pre- 
sent scene of distress; two men were busied 
in unroofing the small dwelling, while two 
others looked prepared to meet any outbreak 
on the part of the late tenant or his friends ; 
several of the latter were assembled, but, for 
the most part, seemed bent on consoling 
rather than defending. There was the usual 
scene of confusion, yet it was plain to see 
that the ejectment had been served upon a 
Cottage possessed of many comforts. A very 
pale, fragile woman was seated upon a sub- 
stantial bedstead, with her hand closely 
pressed against her side as if in pain, while 
tears flowed down her cheeks. Chickens 
of various sizes were crowded in an ancient 
coop; and a stout little pig had a “ sougan” 
fixed to his leg to prepare him for the road; 
stools and iron pots, a dresser, delf and 
wooden ware, were scattered about, and a 
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serious-looking cat was seated on the top of 
a potato basket. 

“It’s Larkins’ own fault, I must say that; 
when the lease of his little place dropped, 
he would not take ‘no’ for an answer, but 
would keep possession, and I wonder at his 
doing so, and he so well learned and bright 
at everything,” said one of the men. 

“ My own fault!” repeated a strong, 
though haggard-looking person, advancing, 
while the group of,countrymen to whom he 
had been speaking opened, and made way 
for him. “ Who says it’s my own fault— 
you? Sir, I was born under the thatch you 
stand upon ; my father and grandfather held 
the bit of land, and we paid for it at the 
highest and to the last farthing.” 

“ That ye did, poor man, God help you!” 
murmured many voices. 

“ I, with every hard-working soul on the 
estate, get notice to quit, because the agent 
wants it to be cleared of men that it may 
feed beasts. I have acted all my life like a 
man, and I have the feelings of one; I love 
every stick of them blackened rafters; my 
father’s own hands made the bed the poor 
broken-hearted woman is sitting on; on it 
I was born, and on it. she brought me five 
children. The bees that are singing in the 
bushes came from the ould stock ; and my 
father’s mother—that they are bringing out 
now—has sat upon that stone bench for 
sixty-four years.” 

A very venerable woman had just been 
carried through the flakes of falling thatch 
into the open air; she seemed hardly con- 
scious of what was going forward ; yet she 
gazed around her, and from one to another, 
with an eager and anxious look. 

*“ Well, we know all that,” resumed the 
first speaker ; “and you ought to know that 
I'm only doing my duty, and you ought to 
have sense. The gentleman’s land is his 
own, and if he’d rather feed cattle for the 
market than have the place broke up into 
little farms, sure it’s his own land, not 
yours: he lets you take away every stick 
that you like.” 

“The law,” said Larkins, “ gives me 
them.” 

“ And he pays you for your crop.” 

“ And that he can’t help, either.” 

“And yet the granny there wouldn’t 
leave it till the roof was off. Sure, any 
how, the gentleman had a right to do what 
he liked with his own.” 

“He had not!” exclaimed the peasant, 
firmly planting his foot on the ground, and 
instinctively assuming an attitude that would 
have added dignity to a Roman senator. 
“In the sight and light of Almighty God, 
no man has a right to say to another ‘Go 
out and starve’—starve, as I shall, and all 
belonging to me. Starve and beg, and beg 
and starve, till my bones whiten through 
my skin, and I die as others in this country 
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have died before me, on the road. Oh, my 
God! if he had given me a piece of moun- 
tain, or a bit of bog, and time to bring it 
round, I’d have worked for it—as I have 
done all my life, and that’s saying enough. 
Does he call to mind that the tenant’s duty 
is to pay, and the landlord’s to protect? 
Does he say, as a Christian, that any man 
has a right to turn over scores of his fellow- 
creatures to starvation when they are willing 
to be his slaves for food and raiment—for 
what more have any of us? We lay by 
nothing, and have .nothing to lay by—yet 
we pay our rent. Will any of you say God 
intended that?” 

“ Then, why thedickons, Johnny Larkins, 
my jewel,” exclaimed a tight concentrated 
fellow, walking up to the excited speaker, 
“why the dickons, don’t you let us serve 
them all out at once? Sorra a better sport 
we'd ax; and it’s under yer roof ye’d be 
now if ye had let us take just one good 
hearty fling at them.” 

“TI never broke the law in my life, 
James,” replied Larkins, 

“ Sorra a better ye’r off than them that 
did,” answered James, stepping back with a 
very dissatisfied air.—Two women were 
comforting the poor man’s wife in the best 
way they could, and another was busied in 
adjusting a bed on a small car, upon which 
they intended to place the old woman so as 
to remove her comfortably. The landlord’s 
agents, during this sad procedure, appeared 
resolved not to desist until the roof was 
entirely away. 

“T wish, a lannan, ye’d be said and led 
by us,” urged one of the neighbours to 
Mrs. Larkins, who was rocking herself as 
the wind rocks a tree that has been more 
than half uprooted. “ What good can staying 
here do you, dear? Sure ye’ll stop with us 
as long as ye like, before ye go into the 
close town; and yer breathing so bad—and 
ye so weak.” 

“ If they had only let me die in it!” an- 
swered the wife and mother, whose weak 
trembling voice recalled her child’s opinion, 
so feelingly expressed a few minutes before, 
“that death was printed in her face”—* it 
wouldn’t have been long. Where’s the 
children ?” 

“Sure ye sent them away, they were 
crying s0.’ , 

“ And where’s John ?” 

“Ts the sight leaving yer eyes that ye 
can’t see him forenent ye, dear?” answered 
the woman, at the same time looking anxi- 
ously into her face. 

“ John, darling!” she exclaimed fervently ; 
in a moment her husband was by her side. 

“ There’s a change over her !” whispered 
the woman to the young man who had prof- 
fered to take the law into his own hands; 
“there’s a change over her—run for the 
priest, if ye love yer own sowl!” Even the 





men who had been so busy with the roof 

paused, and the silence was only disturbed 

by the prolonged whistle of a distant black- 
ird. 

“John, my blessing!—my pride!—the 
only love I ever had—you'll forgive any 
hasty word I ever apheo-—weee ye, my 
jewel?” 

“Ye never did,” answered the poor 
fellow ; “ but what’s over ye, darlin? what 
ails you? what ails her, neighbours? 
Blessed Queen of heaven, what ails my 
wife ?” 

“ Whisht, dear!” she said, and raising 
her hand to his face, she pressed his cheek 
still closer to her own ; “ I’ve been sickly a 
long time, John, and was going fast—better 


_ I should die before we got into the town. I 


must have died then, you know; your face 
is very thin, darling, already. Oh, may the 
holy saints lave ye as ye are, that I may 
know ye in heaven! but I would, any way. 
Spake to me, my bird of blessings! kiss me, 
dear, and let me lay my head on yer bare 
breast. Neighbours, ye’ll look to him and 
the poor motherless children.” 

“It’s only a faintness, my jewel,” said 
the husband ; “ it’s nothing else—fetch her 
a drop of water.” She drank eagerly, and 
then nestled her head on her husband’s 
breast as a child would have done in its 
mother’s bosom. 

“ Oh! I was sinful,” murmured the man, 
“to rebel while my angel was left me. 
Pll never say a word again, if the Lord 
spares her. Pray for her, good friends.” 
There was not (to use a homely phrase) a 
dry eye in the circle that formed round 
them; even the ministers of the law sym- 
pathized with the poor man’s agony. Sud- 
denly, the old woman, who had been for- 
gotten in the new excitement, pushing the 
little crowd to the right and left with her 
long lean arms, stood like a spectre in the 
midst, her white hair streaming from be- 
neath her black hood over the wrinkles of 
her sharp face, thickened by a maniac smile. 
“ T ask yer pardon,” she said, curtseying as 
deeply as the infirmities of extreme age 
would permit—“ I ask yer pardon, but I 
don’t rightly understand this; is it a wed- 
ding or a berring?” 

“Look! look!” exclaimed Larkins— 
“some one look in my Mary’s face:—I 
feel as if her breath passed right into my 
heart!” 

She was dead upon his bosom.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Hall’s Ireland. 


THE TASK-WORK OF AUTHOR- 
SHIP. 


Few writers have yet noticed the hard and 
hopeless labour of those belonging to the 
class of whom it has well been said that 
“they do not live to write, but write to 














ive,”"—who spend years of their life in af- 
fording instruction and entertainment to 
the public, and yet never have the satisfac- 
tion of receiving the acknowledgment of 
raise from those for whom they write. 
Think of newspaper editors, for instance. 
Their toil is constant;—who ever thinks 
of the men, while they read their writings, 
or cares to know who has put together all 
that, day after day, affords such materials 
of thought and discussion? The newspaper 
reader takes his opinion from his journal— 
never thinks he on the care, the labour, the 
research, it has cost many minds to produce 
that ample sheet. Sometimes it does be- 
come known that such or such a person is 
the editor of such or such a paper. Thus 
the name of Fonblanque is identified with 
the Examiner, and that of Jerdan with 
the Literary Gazette, as that of Thomas 
Barnes was with The Times. But only a 
ion of the readers of those journals 
w this, and even they seldom bestow a 
thought upon the trouble it must have cost 
these or other editors to produce a single 
number. 

Another class of writers connected with 
the public press are the gentlemen who 
contribute articles. No single mind could 
produce, day after day, and week after 
week, the leading articles in the principal 
morning journals,—or the critical reviews 
in the weekly literary publications. Yet, 
whoever is the accredited editor of a paper 
or review, gets credit for all the good ar- 
ticles that appear therein. Those whose 
names are never heard of perform “ the 
task-work of authorship”—others gain the 
credit of the performance ! 

Captain Marryat, writing on the manner 
in which newspapers and magazines are 
got up, thus alludes to their editors :— 
“What a life of toil, what an unnatural 
life, must theirs be, who thus cater through 
the hours of darkness for the information 
and amusement of those who have slept 
through the night, and rise to be instructed 
by the labour of their vigils! The editors 
of these must have a most onerous task. It is 
not the writing of the leading article itself, 
but the obligation to write that article every 
day, whether inclined or not,—in sickness 
or in health, in affliction, distress of mind, 
winter and summer, year after year, tied 
down to one task, remaining in one spot. 
It is something like walking a thousand 
miles in a thousand hours. I have a fellow 
feeling for them, for I know how a monthly 

Tiodical will wear down one’s existence. 

itself, it appears nothing—the labour is 
not manifest; nor is it the labour—it is 
the continual attention which it requires. 
Your life becomes, as it were, the magazine. 
One month is no sooner corrected and 
printed, than on comes another. It is 
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the stone of Sisyphus—an* endless re- 
petition of toil—a constant weight upon the 
mind—a continual wearing upon the intel- 
lect and spirits, demanding all the exertion 
of your faculties, at the same time you are 
compelled to do the severest drudgery.”— 
The Monthly Magazine. 


THE “UTOPIA” OF SIR THOMAS 
MORE. 
Tue “ Utopia” of Sir Thomas More, which, 
being composed in Latin, is not included in 
this great volume of his “ Workes,” may be 
read by the English reader in its contempo- 
rary spirited translation*, and more intelli- 
gibly in Bishop Burnet’s version. The 
title of his own coinage has become even 
proverbial ; and from its classical Latinity 
It was better known among foreigners even 
in Burnet’s day than at home. This com- 
bination of philosophy, politics, and fiction, 
though borrowed from the ideal republic of 
Plato, is worthy ofan experienced statesman 
and a philosopher who at that moment was 
writing not only above his age, but, as 
it afterwards appeared, above himself. It 
has served as the model of that novel class 
of literature — political romances. But 
though the .“ Utopia” is altogether imagi- 
nary, it displays no graces of the imagination 
in an ingeniously constructed fable. It is 
the dream of a good citizen, and, like a 
dream, the scenes scattered and unconnected 
are broken into by chimerical forms and 
impracticable achievements. In times of 
political empiricism it may be long medi- 
tated; and the “ Utopia” may yet pass 
through a million of editions before that 
new era of the perfectibility of the human 
animal, the millennium of political theorists, 
which it would seem to have anticipated. 
This famous work was written at no 
immature period of life, for More was then 
thirty-six years of age. The author had 
clear notions of the imperfections of govern- 
ments, but he was not as successful in 
proposing remedies for the disorders he had 
detected. A community where all the pro- 
perty belongs to the government, and to 
which every man contributes by his labour, 
that he may have his own wants supplied ; 
a domestic society which very much resem- 
bles a great public school, and converts a 
citizen, through all the tions of his 
existence, from form to form, and where 
every man, like an automatical machine. 
* The old translation, ‘‘ by Raphe Robinson, 
1551,”’ has been republished by Dr. Dibdin, accom- 
panied by copious annotations. Almost everything 
relating to the family, the life, and the works of the 
author, may be found in ‘‘ the biographical and 
literary introduction.” It is the first specimen of 
an edition where the diligence of the editor has not 


been wasted on trivial researches, or nugatory 
commentaries. 
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must be fixed in his proper place, —supposes 
a society of passionless beings which social 
life has never shewn and surely never can. 
The art of carrying on war without com- 
bating, by the wiliness of stratagems; or 
procuring a peace by offering a reward for 
the assassination of the leaders of the enemy, 
with whom rather than with the people 
all wars originate; the injunction to the 
incurable of suicide; the paucity of laws 
which enabled every man to plead his own 
cause ; the utmost freedom granted to reli- 
gious sects, where every man who contested 
the religion of another was sent into exile, 
or condemned to bondage ; the contempt of 
the precious metal, which was here used but 
as toys for children, or as fetters for slaves ; 
such fanciful notions, running counter to 
the experience of history, or to the advan- 
tages of civilized society, induced some to 
suspect the whole to be but the incoherent 
dreams of an idling philosopher, thrown 
down at random without much consideration. 
It is sobriety indulging an inebriation, and 
good sense wandering in a delirium. Bur- 
net, in his translation, cautiously reminds 
his reader, that he must in nowise be made 
responsible for the matter of the work which 
“he ventured” to translate. Others have 
conceived the “ Utopia” dangerous for those 
speculators in politics who might imagine 
the author to have been serious. More 
himself has adjudged the book “ no better 
worthy than to lie always in his own island, 
or else to be consecrated to Vulcan.” 

But assuredly many of the extraordinary 
principles inculcated in “ the Utopia” were 
not so lightly held by its illustrious author. 
The sincerity of his notions may be traced 
in his own simple habits, his opinions in 
conversation, and the tenour of his invariable 
life. His contempt of outward forms and 
personal honours, his voluntary poverty, 
his fearlessness of death—all these afford 
ample evidence that the singularity of the 
man himself was as remarkable as the work 
he produced. The virtues he had expa- 
tiated on he had contemplated in his own 
breast. 

This singular, but great man, was a sage 
whose wisdom lay concealed in his plea- 
Santry ; a politician without ambition ; alord 
chancellor who entered into office poor, and 
left it not richer. When his house was to 
besearched for treasure, which circumstance 
had alarmed his friends, well did that smile 
become him when he observed that “ it 
would be only a sport to his family,” and 
he pleasantly added, “ lest they should find 
out my wife’s gay girdle and her gold beads.” 
When the clergy, in convention, had voted 
a donation amounting to no inconsiderable 
fortune, “ not for services to be performed, 
but for those which he had chosen to do,” 
More rejected the gift with this noble con- 


fessi “‘T am both over-proud and over- 
slothful also to be hired for money to take 
half the labour and business in writing that 
Ihave takém since I began.” And when 
accused by Tyndale and others for being 
“ the proctor of the clergy,” and richly fed, 
how forcible was his expression! ‘ He had 
written his controversial works only that 
God might give him thanks.” 

It happened, however, that his after- 
conduct in life, in regard to that religious 
toleration which he had wisely maintained 
in his ideal society, was as opposite as night 
to noon. Could he then have ever been 
earnest in his “ Utopia”?—he who exults 
over the burning of a heretic who “ could not 
agree that before the day of doom there 
were either any saint in heaven or soul in 
purgatory, or in hell either,” for which 
horrible heresy he was delivered at last into 
the secular hands and “ burned as there was 
never wretch I ween better worth.”* This 
harmless and hapless metaphysical theolo- 
gian did not disagree with More on the 
existence of saints, of souls, nor of hell. 
The heretic conceived—and could he change 
by volition the ideas which seemed to him 
just?—that-no reward or punishment could 
be inflicted before the final judgment. A 
conversation of five minutes might have 
settled the difference, for they only varied 
about the precise time ! 

In that great revolution which was just 
opening in his latter days, More seems 
sometimes to have mistaken theology for 
politics. A strange and-mysterious change, 
such as the history of man can hardly 
parallel, occurred in the mind of More; by 
what insensible gradations is a secret which 
must lie in his grave. 

This great man laid his head on the 
block to seal his conscience with his blood. 
Protestants have lamented this act as his 
weakness, the Romanists decreed a martyr- 
dom. In a sudden change of system in the 
affairs of a nation, when even justice may 
assume the appearance of violence, the most 
enlightened minds, standing amidst their 
ancient opinions and their cherished preju- 
dices subverted, display how the principle 
of integrity predominates over that of self- 
preservation.—D Israeli. 





THE SILENT PIPER. 


In our young days every district had its 
own appointed and particular musician; 
“ Kelly the piper” belonged exclusively to 
the sweet sea-shore of Bannow; “ Andy 
the fiddler” to the sunny hill-village of 
Carrick ; and Tim Lacy to the townland of 
Ballymitty. Tim’s instrament was not 
specified, for he was a universal master; 


* Sir Thomas More’s Workes, 343. © 














could take a “turn” at the pipes, a “ hand” 
at the fiddle, a “blow” on the flute, or, 
for aught we know, a “bate” on the big 
drum, and was, in fact, so desultory in his 
habits as hardly to excite the jealousy of 
any one in particular ; for Irish fiddlers and 
pipers are a most captious and irritable 
race, as combative for precedence as a bevy 
of courtiers. 

We remember “ Kelly the piper” and 
“ Andy the fiddler” challenging, each the 
other, to a musical contest, which was kept 
up during five successive Sundays after 
mass, and only brought to a conclusion by 
Andy’s “ letting the music” out of Kelly’s 
pipes with a reaping-hook ; while, in re- 
turn, Kelly immolated Andy’s fiddle on 
the prongs of a pitchfork. The parish was 
in despair — neither weddings nor merry 
meetings of any kind could go forward 
without music, and Tim Lacy, the boy who, 
according to report, made a fiddle of the 
priest’s tongs, and a bow of the priest’s 
poker, when he was only three years old— 
poor Tim Lacy was “ down in the fever.” 

When, on the very day before Mickey 
Donovan’s pretty daughter, Biddy, was to 
be married to Mogue Maguire, and the 
father and mother were debating the possi- 
bility or impossibility of getting “the 
music,” a thin, spare, plaintive-looking 
man, very small of stature, and much bent 
either by age or sorrow, or perhaps by a 
mingling of both, entered the farm-house, 
being led by a pretty sunny-haired little 
maiden, of apparently some nine or ten 
years old; the man was perfectly blind, 
and his thin hand rested upon the head of 
her who might have been termed both his 
guide and his guardian; his appearance 
was hailed with sincere delight by every 
member of the family, busy though they 
were, preparing for the next day’s féte, for 
he carried his welcome with him in the 
shape of the bagpipes. 

“What can you play, sir, if you plase ?” 
questioned the pretty bride. 

“* Haste to the Wedding,’ or whatever 
you plase, miss,” was the little girl’s answer, 
with a half shy, half modest look, as if she 
perfectly understood the hint conveyed by 
the name of the country-dance. 

“ And why can’t her father answer for 
himself?” inquired Biddy. 

“If you plase, miss, zt’s a vow that’s on 
him, for a rason he has,” replied the child ; 
“and so I’m his speech as well as his eyes, 
myself, miss !” 

“Oh, indeed!” “ Poor man!” “See that 
now!” “ A vow!” “Oh musha, musha, 
but sin’s a shockin thing!” were the excla- 
mations that followed. 

“It’s no sin of his own,” observed the 
child ; “only one he took upon himself to 
answer for, for one he loved.” 

The Irish are a very inquisitive people, 
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and though Biddy had too much delicacy 
to urge the young girl to betray the secret 
of her protector, the other members of the 
family were in no way restrained by such 
consideration. After the strangers had been 
fed and warmed, and every one who could 
dance had “taken a turn on the flure,” just 
for “divarshun,” or to try “the strength 
of the music,” the child was subjected to 
the interrogatories of the whole family, 
who, after all, only learned that the blind 
man, known by the sobriquet of the “ silent 
piper,” was her father; that her mother, 
when dying, “left a vow on him ;” that he 
had never spoken since, but that his fond- 
ness for, and love towards her, was “ past 
telling ;” she’d rather not say where they 
came from ; she could not tell where they 
were going to; and that was all! 

Kelly the piper was obliged to confess, 
on the wedding-day, that he was not fit to 
“hould a candle” to the “ silent-piper ;” 
and everybody declared they had never 
heard such beautiful music ; one or two 
very old people hinted that all was not right, 
for they had heard pipers and pipers in 
their youth, but such piping as that had 
never been heard before. 

The fame of the “silent piper” reached 
the houses of the gentry, and we can well 
remember the first entrance of father and 
child into the old hall, which in those days 
often echoed to right merry music — we 
were all charmed. Liberal offers were 
made to the blind man if he would settle 
in the neighbourhood; he should ‘have a 
cottage built for himself and his child on 
the demesne, and never want. In reply, 
he only shook his head, and sighed ; and 
the little maid, with tears, observed, “they 
had but a short time to stop now, as father 
seldom stayed more than a week in any one 
place.” 

We knew that such “obligations” were 
not uncommon among the peasantry, though 
we did not remember ever meeting a piper 
under the influence of a “silent vow” be- 
fore. His pretty gentle child had achieved 
as much popularity as himself; and there 
were very few who had not bestowed some 
slight token of remembrance on one or 
both. The little maid had accumulated 
many gifs of love—the small-change of the 
affections — and the smart blue ribbon 
snooding her fair hair, and garnishing a 
broad-leaved hat, the string of brilliant 
beads around her neck, the bright kerchief 
that sheltered her bosom, or enshrouded 
her bundle, contrasted in as picturesque a 
manner as an artist could desire, with her 
bare and slender ancles and half-sandaled 
feet. They departed with much regret, the 
old man playing “ Carolan’s Lament,” until 
he drew tears from many eyes.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Halls Ireland. 








The Gatherer. 


MAY. 
(From Miscellaneous Poems by J. Jones.) 
Tuarice welcome, genial month! whose balmy wing 
Fans into full development the show 
Of blossoms which around their splendours fling, 
And, in the vivifying sunlight, glow. 
Thou,.on life-stirring odours, dost carouse ; 
And thine are robes immaculate to wear,— 
The milk-white favours of the cherry boughs ; 
The dazzling promise of the luscious pear. 
Thy reign, the pink-eyed apple-cup prolongs— 
The daisies’ sheen—the tulips’ pick’d display— 
The hawthorn-hedge, alive with gushing songs— 
The lilacs’ plumed, the chesnuts’ trim array— 
Nature, for glee, holds festival, as thou, 
The garland-greces’ queen, with blooms bedeck’st 
thy brow. 

Discoveries in the Pacific— The Cape 
papers notice the discovery, by an English 
whaler, of several islands in the Pacific 
Ocean previously unknown. They were eight 
in number, of some extent, fertile; and in- 
hahited. The appearance of the natives and 
the canoes &c. were totally different from 
any others in that neighbourhood. 


Value of Early Rising.—The difference 
between rising at siz in the morning and 
eight, in the course of forty years, suppos- 
ing a man to go to bed at the same time he 
otherwise would, amounts to twenty-nine 
thousand hours, or three years one hundred 
and twenty-one days and sixteen hours, 
which will afford exactly eight hours a day 
for ten years ; so it is the same as if ten 
years were added to life—a weighty consi- 
deration, in which we could command eight 
hours a day for the cultivation of our minds 
or the despatch of business. 


Emigration to New South Wales.—Forty 
thousand emigrants were sent out to New 
South Wales last year, at a cost to the 
Colonial Government of 900,000/. In future, 
the average number of emigrants to that 
colony is to be limited to 100,000, and to 
Van Dieman’s Land, 1500. 


The Jacobin Club. — This celebrated 
body, so instrumental to much of the early 
scenes of the first period of the French Re- 
volution, originated from a small and secret 
association of about forty gentlemen and 
men of letters, who had united to dissemi- 
nate political and other opinions; the mem- 
bers were called Jacobins, from their meet- 
ing in the hall of the Jacobin friars of 
Paris. The club became numerous and 

pular ; and fraternal societies were insti- 
tuted in all the principal towns of the king- 
dom. From its institution, one principle 
was to discuss such political questions as 
seemed likely to be agitated in the National 
Assembly, in order that the members might 
act in concert. They were suppressed 


October 18, 1794.—Haydn’s Dictionary of 4 
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Slavery in the French Colonies.—It ap- 
pears from a recent return to the Minister 
of Marine, that from October, 1841, to 
January, 1842, four hundred and fifty-two 
negro slaves have been emancipated in the 
French colonies of Martinique, Guadaloupe, 
Guyana, and Bourbon. The total number 
emancipated since 1838 is 38,959. 


Circulation of the Bible —The number of 
associations established in Great Britain at 
resent for the circulation of the Scriptures 
1s 2228; in Ireland, 550; Continental Eu- 
rope, 1500; Asia, 83; Africa, 16 ; America, 
2800; Australia, 17; and the West Indies, 
226, sixty-nine of the latter being conducted 
by freed negroes. 


The late General Harrison, President of 
the United States, appears, from the follow- 
ing anecdote, to have considered that the 
moral improvement of the young is of 
greater value in preventing crime than the 
ordinary penal checks which are interposed, 
In his last out-of-door exercise, the General 
was engaged in assisting the gardener to 
adjust some grape-vines. The gardener 
remarked that there would be but little use 
in trailing the vines, so far as.any fruit was 
concerned, as the boys would come on 
Sunday, while the family were at church, 
and steal all the grapes; and suggested to 
the General, as a guard against such a loss, 
that he should purchase an active watch- 
dog. “ Better,” said the General, “to 
employ an active Sabbath-school teacher; 
a dog may take care of the grapes, but a 
good Sabbath-school teacher will take care 
of the grapes and the boys too.” 


Qualities of Bad Paper.—In order to 
increase the weight of printing paper, some 
manufacturers are in the habit of mixing 
sulphate of lime, or gypsum, with the rag 
to a great extent. have been informed, 
by an authority upon which I place great 
reliance, that. some paper contains more 
than one fourth of its weight of gypsum; 
and I lately examined a sample, which had 
the appearance of good paper, that contained 
about 12 per cent. The mode of detectirg 
this fraud is exceedingly simple: burn 100 
grains, or any given weight of the paper, in 
a platina or earthen crucible, and continue 
the heat until the residuum becomes white, 
which it will readily do if the paper is 
mixed with gypsum. It is certainly true 
that all paper contains a small quantity of 
incombustible matter, derived from acciden- 
tal impurities, ‘but it does not amount to 
more than about 1 per cent.; the weight 
then will indicate the extent of the fraud.— 
Brande, 
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